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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURH HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cozoper. ' 
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A STRANGER IN SEARCH @F INFORMATION. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


CHAPTER III. —INQUIRIES. 


“Pur on the gathering coal and get to bed, ma 
wench,” said an old woman to her grandchild, who 
sat nodding over her knitting. ‘‘ What ails you to 
be so heavy of nights?” she added. “When I was 
young like you I could work night and day, and 
ever cared to wink even.” 

The dwelling of the old woman contained but two 
tooms, the living room or house below, and a sleeping 
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chamber reached by aladder above. It was remark- 
ably clean and orderly, and not without ornaments. 
Over the fireplace hung the shining lids of two long- 
defunct, traditionary saucepans, and on the narrow 
shelf stood a chalk figure, flanked by two bright 
thin iron candlesticks, and a small shrine containing 
a stucco image. On the wall, in a black frame, 
hung an old varnished print of ‘‘ Nicodemus appeal- 
ing to the council in behalf of justice.” This had 
got mouldy and defaced from damp; so, to cover the 
damage and preserve the effect of the frame, other 
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prints very incongruous in subject were pasted over 
it. There were ‘‘The Mother’s Darling,” ‘ The 
Father’s Pride,” “‘Joseph making himself known 
to his Brethren,” and “(An exciting scene from the 
Hunt,” in which fle fox and hounds and huntsmen 
were in the cdosest quarters. Whe contrariety of 
these subjects was of little importance, inasmuch as 
they were all so marvellously gay in colouring that 
without examination they passed for being of one 
kith and kin. 

The old woman, Meg Rowans by name, was bent 
and wrinkled, but there was still a good deal of 
‘‘hold-on”’ energy expressed in her face, voice, and 
gestures. She passed among her neighbours, with 
whom she was not a favourite, for hard, cunning, and 
money-loving. 

Little Rosy, her grandchild, had but a dull life of 
it; her happiest times being when she could, by a 
golden opportunity, elude her vigilant granny’s eyes, 
and disport herself with the children of the village, 
from whom she was carefully estranged ; for Meg 
assured her she would never rise in the world if she 
let herself down to low company. Rosy’s ambition 
to rise had not yet budded, perhaps; but the prospect 
of a scramble in the nut bushes, or a frolic on the 
primrose bank, was worth more to her than any 
future promotion that Meg’s imagination could 
paint, even though she used colours as bright as the 
artist on ithe wall. 

On this day she had fared well; her granny ‘had 
started early in the morning for.a quarterly walk to 
Great Laxley, leaving her to keep the house. There 
are many theories with respect te housekeeping. 
Rosy’s- was that the best way was to let‘the house 
keep itself; so as soon as she was :sure she was safe 
from surprise, #he slipped ‘the key under the ‘thatch 
and decamped to ‘the nuts or the primroses, as ‘the 
season invited. It was nutting time now; indeed 
the bushes generally had been pretty well stripped, 
and it cost many scratch and tear to get a small 


harvest; but the triumph of finding when there were , 


few to be found gave extra zest to the hunt, and 
shouts of delight ramg iin the coppice at the slightest 
prize gained. 

** My lad, do you kmow such a place as Laxley?” 
said a gentleman te a boy whose curly head was 
nearly buried in tthe bushes. 

‘Yon is Laxey,” said the boy, grinning at the 
idea that anybody should ‘think it needful to ask for 
the only place with which ‘he had any acquaintance. 

“Oh! that wew of esttages—I see. Yes. And 
that is the old church; I suppose this Jane leads 
down to it; does it?” 

As the inquirer spoke he rode to the upper part of 
the field, from whence he could see the whole village. 

“So you are nutting, are you? And pray, what 
is your name?” he asked, returning to the bush. 
The head, however, had taken to its heels, and was 
not to be seen, being, like Rosy, out without leave. 

Very soon, however, others came peeping from the 
coppice, and among them Rosy, who feared no one 
but ‘‘ grandmother,” and was glad of the novelty of 
a gentleman on horseback, few such sights being 
seen in Laxley, except when the fox good-naturedly 
obliged the huntsmen to follow him through it. 

‘Ah, a troop of you, I see,” said the gentleman. 
“Come, don’t run away. Do you all belong to 
Laxley?” » 

Yes, they all belonged to Laxley, and looked very 
bright and promising for further information. 
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‘‘ And what is your name?” asked the gentleman 
of one who stood beside Rosy, and announced herself 
as Becky Wall. 

The gentleman smiled graciously on Becky, and by 
way of opening up more confidences threw her a 
penny, when a vociferous chorus of names arose, 
each proclaiming his or her own ~with the energy of 
hope for alike reward. Only Rosy was silent; she 
held her head a little on one side and said nothing. 

“Tell him your name—say your name,” said the 
good-natured Becky to her, with a confidential push 
and very audible whisper, as the others were 
scrambling for the shower of coppers. ‘‘ Please, 
this here girl’s name is Rowans, Rosy Rowans, Meg 
Rowans’s girl,” she cried, finding that Rosy would 
not speak. 

“Oh,” said the gentleman, looking attentively at 
Rosy. ‘So your name is Rosy Rowans ; well, that’s 
a very pretty name, and you live with your mother 
in Laxley Parva?” 

‘Grandmother, sir,’”’ said Rosy. 

‘‘Grandmether? oh! And is your grandmother 
very well?” asked the gentleman. 

Rosy looked:at him as much as to say, ‘Do you 
really want to know?” 

‘‘And how teng have you lived with her?” he 
asked again, finding he must be content with uncer- 
tainty as to Mrs. Rowans’s state of health. Rosy’s 
perplexity wontinuing, Becky, who had installed her- 
self as intexpreter, cried out,— 

“ This ever so ong, sir, ever sin’ she were born.” 

The other children, finding that the gentleman’s 


attention was exdlusively occupied by Rosy and her 


‘friend, 
west their ui 


fell off, and went homewards to in- 
ed-for treasure im butter-scotch and 
at the shep. 

‘The gentleman, after few more inquiries, to all of 
which Becky volunteered answers, got off his horse 
and dlung the bridle over his arm, saymg, ‘‘I think 
Laxley must be a very pretty place; Iwill walk down 
and leok «at it, and you can show me ‘the way.” 

Hiand-in-hand, the Tittle girls walked before him 
owa ‘the lane, Becky beimg mot @ Tittle proud of the 
distinction. ; 

‘Amd whereabouts in Lasley do you live?” he 
asked, turning to Rosy, as they emerged into the 
village street. 

Becky pomted out the litfle mud cottage before her 
companion could answer. 

‘<T will go there ; I daresay your other will 
let me rest a few minutes before I walk up to the old 
church,”’ he said. 

Becky gave him a vehement imvitution to her house, 


‘saying, mother was not at home, being, as she was, 


washing at the Pri’ry, and he could sit there as long 
as he pleased. 

But he seemed rather to incline to Rosy, who was, 
however, by no means pressing; for she had an 1n- 
distinct fear that if he saw her granny, it would be 
to the revelation of her truancy. So ‘she said, 
earnestly, ‘‘She’s away at Great Laxley, and won't 
be home this long time.” : 

“‘ Away, is she?” said the gentleman, with an air 
of disappointment. ‘Does she often go out?” 

“Four times of the year, sir, she goes to Great 
Laxley. People says it’s to get her money,” said 
the inexhaustible Becky. 

‘‘ Her money !—What money ?”’ asked the gentle- 
man. 

“It’s a summut as she’s got a coming in, people 
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says. Idon’t know where from: Rosy, you don’t 
know, do you?” said Becky. 

Rosy knew nothing except that she was in mortal 
dread that she would be found out and suffer for it. 

The gentleman, indirectly ascertaining the hour 
when Meg might be expected to return, gave Becky 
an extra penny in payment of her hospitable inten- 
tions and liberal information, and remounting his 
horse rode slowly up the street towards the old 
church. 

The children watched him out of sight, when Becky, 
inspecting her wealth, went off for butter-scotch, while 
Rosy, with some apprehension, took the key from 
the thatch and went to work to make the fire and set 
on the kettle, and give the house the appearance it 
ought to have on Granny’s return. 

She was not ready a minute before the time; and 
if Meg had not been more tired than usual, and also 
a little abstracted, she would assuredly have detected 
the fact of the stocking she was knitting being in 
the same condition that it was when she left home. 
But she was tired, and glad of her tea, and she 
sat with her back to Rosy, busy with something in 
her lap, which the said Rosy concluded must be the 
“little summut coming in,” that she had, on Becky’s 
authority, been to Great Laxley to fetch. 

Rosy was very tired. The air, her long walk, the 
very fear she had been in, had had the effect of 
nearly sending her to sleep. As we have said, before 
she went to bed, she got up, put away her knitting, 
and took the gathering coal from their small store, 
and was just laying it on the fire when a sharp tap 
at the door startled her into dropping it. 

“What is it, ma wench?” cried the old woman; 
“what makes you so frit? Go to the door, it’s only 
a neighbour come to fetch a light, maybe.” 

But Rosy knew better, and wide awake now, went 
to the door, where stood the gentleman, but without 
his horse. 

“Mrs. Rowans is at home now?” he said, in a soft 
voice. 

Rosy looked at her grandmother, held open the 
door, and said nothing. 

There was no moon, and the night, for it was 
night, though early in it, was dark and drizzly. The 
gentleman stepped in, closed the door behind him, 
and advancing to Meg, addressed her very politely, 
while she stared at him more in surprise than appre- 
hension. 

Rosy could not understand what he said, for he 
put his head low down and almost whispered ; but 
great was her relief when her granny told her, in her 
usual voice, she had best go to bed, and not stop 
about the coal, for she was sure by the tone that he 
had not been telling about her and her nutting 
excursion. 

“T am sorry to disturb you so late,” said the 
stranger, who the reader will have guessed was Mr. 
Keriol; “I came early in the day, but you were 
away.” 

Meg looked at him with increasing curiosity, but 
made no reply. 

“You have a daughter named Tarvit,” said 
Mr. Keriol, taking the seat opposite to her; “the 
mother, I suppose, of this little girl, and a very nice 
little girl she is.”” 

Mrs. Rowans received the tribute to Rosy with 
apparent indifference, and folding her wrinkled 
hands on her knees, waited to hear more before she 
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spoke, 
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*‘ And where is Mrs. Tarvit to be found? I have 
some very good news for her, wherever she is.” 

Meg shook her head, and after a pause said, 
‘‘She’s where good news nor bad news from you 
nor me wouldn’t please nor trouble her.” 

“Dead!” cried Keriol. 

‘‘ Dead and buried,” was the answer. 

‘¢ And her husband ?”’ inquired Keriol. 

‘‘He’s about somewheres in the world,” said Meg. 

‘‘ Living near you?” asked Keriol. | 

Meg stooped to move the gathering coal, as she 
replied, ‘‘ Near or far is all one to me.” 

“What, not friendly with him?” asked her 
visitor. 

‘‘Haven’t kep’ up much acquaintance with him 
for years,”’ said Meg. 

“He and his wife lived at Southampton when I 
first heard of them. I have traced them from South- 
ampton with some trouble to this place, and knowing 
that her maiden name was Rowans, I felt sure she 
must have been here with you. I hoped to find her 
here,” said Keriol. 

‘“‘T fancy they was a good deal up and down before 
they come here,” said Meg, ‘‘ and they soon took off 
again.” 

‘¢ And where did they go?” asked Keriol. 

‘¢*Merica,”’ said Meg. 

‘«« And she died there ?” 

Meg nodded. 

‘“‘ And he—where is he?” 

She shook her head. 

Keriol sat silent for a moment, then said, ‘“‘ You 
remember her coming to England; she brought a 
young child to a friend of her master’s. I am that 
friend.” 

Meg looked at him with keen curiosity when he 
said this. 

‘‘Of course you knew of this—she went out as 
maid to Mrs. Stapylton, and on the death of Captain 
Stapylton and his wife, brought home their only 
child to me.” 

Meg’s look changed to one of impenetrability. 

‘“‘She was married when she came home, and 
gave me her name as Tarvit; she remained at my 
house with the child some time, and afterwards went 
to live at Southampton ; you know all this?” 

Keriol might as well have hoped to pierce a stone 
with an inquiring look as the figure before him. At 
length, waving her hand to stop further speech, Meg 
said, ‘‘ What good might it do me to remember it ?”’ 

‘“‘ This good,” said Keriol; ‘‘if you can show me 
where to find her husband, and if through him I can 
obtain certain information, you shall have a very 
handsome reward.” 

Meg rolled the corner of her apron up and down 
on her knee with the palm of her hand, musing and 
silent. 

‘‘ You can surely tell me where he may be found,” 
said Keriol, as he watched the relaxing of her face. 

At last she said, as if with effort, ‘‘He’s up and 
down ; it’s ill-convenient for him to be at anybody’s 
bidding.” 

‘‘ Why? is he in debt, or in any other case that 
makes it needful to hide?” inquired Keriol. 

“Him and his wife went to ’Merica after some 
trouble he got into, when there was bad work done, 
and he got blamed for more than his share of it.” 

Meg made this avowal with some hesitation. 

“Then he is in America now?” inquired Keriol, 
with an air of disappointment. 
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‘It’s where he’d best be,” said Meg, significantly ; 
‘‘there’s friends in this country would do him a turn 
not to his mind, you see.” 

‘¢ Then he #s in America ?’”’ said Keriol. 

Meg looked at him, and then turned to the 
smouldering fire. 

‘‘] will answer for his safety in any communica- 
tions with me; he shall come to no harm, I promise 
you. I simply want him to tell me the names of 
certain parties who were living at Vigo, in Spain, at 
the time of that child’s birth. Is he in this country, 
and if so, where shall I find him?” 

Meg looked for a moment at the purse that he now 
held in his hand, and then, as if the very sight of 
money inspired her, she said, ‘‘ Maybe, I might do 
as well as him, and better, why not?” 

‘“ Why not?” inquired Keriol. ‘‘ How can you do 
an impossibility? You cannot swear to the child’s 
birth.” 

‘No more can he, only so far as his wife knowed 
to it,” said Meg. 

“‘ But that, with help in finding other witnesses, 
would be sufficient.” 

‘But maybe my daughter told me more than she 
told him. Why not?” said Meg, with a cunning 
twinkle in her eye. 

‘What did she tell you?” inquired Keriol. 

‘¢‘ Am I to give my words for nothing ?”’ asked Meg. 

Keriol held up his purse and assured her she 
should be handsomely rewarded if she would do all 
she could. 

“‘T can do a little, and that I promise you,” she 
said ; ‘‘ but the worst on it is, I’ve got a bad memory, 
and things slip by me. What must I tell?” 

‘‘ Any particulars respecting Captain Stapylton’s 
family, especially the birth of the little boy Mrs. 
Tarvit brought over. You knew it, that is to say, 
entirely believed it, to be the child of the lady and 
gentleman with whom she went? And you could 
swear that she represented to you that the child 
she brought over and delivered to me was Captain 
Stapylton’s child ?” 

‘‘ What’s to hinder me to swear that ?’’ said Meg. 

‘‘ And that she told you such things concerning 
the birth as left no doubt in your mind that the 
child was Captain Stapylton’s son?” 

‘“‘T dare say I could remember a many things by a 
little trying, if I was well paid for my trouble,” said 
Meg, whose eye was fascinated by the purse. 

‘* And swear to them, remember,”’ said Keriol. 

“Oh, I could easy swear,” replied Meg, a little 
too readily, for such an avowal of an elastic con- 
science rather startled Keriol. He looked at the old 
woman, uncertain if her testimony would be worth 
the purchase. She rather shrunk from his gaze, and 
added, ‘‘It’s no more to swear to a thing than to say 
it, as J can see.” 

“« No, certainly, truth is truth, and an oath upon it 
is what no one needs fear to take when necessary, 
but it must be truth,” said Keriol. 

“‘Oh yes, nowt else will do, certainly not,” replied 
Meg, with emphasis, and settling herself towards the 
gathering coal, as if trying to bring herself up to the 
occasion. 

“Tf you could tell me the things she told you,” said 
Keriol, taking out his note-book, ‘I would put them 
down here, and you could sign your name to them.” 
Here he laid his purse on the table. 

“What like would they be?” asked Meg, who it 
seemed had not got up her memory on the point, and 
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was a little thrown back by this quick proceeding to 


business. 

‘‘ Did she ever tell you, for instance, the name of 
the doctor that attended Mrs. Stapylton ?” 

‘“‘T’m so awful bad at names,” said Meg. ‘You 
couldn’t just mind me of it, could ye ?” 

‘“‘ Dr. Hernandez Rodrigo—was that it?” 

“T’ll be bound it was,” said Meg; ‘‘.a very out- 
landish name it was, that quite put me to my shifts 
to foller her in, I remember that.” 

Keriol looked dubiously at her. ‘‘ Would you 
swear now that that was the doctor’s name?” he 
asked. 

“Tf you said as ’twas, I would; why not?” 

‘“‘ No, I see,”’ said Keriol, closing his book. “It 
is getting late now; I will call on you in a few days 
again; you will then, perhaps, be fresher in your 
memory; you are tired to-night.” 

“T’ve had a strong walk,” said Meg, “I’m stiff 
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and that; but if you’ve a mind to ask me a few , 


things I could turn ’em over agin you came.” 

Keriol, though still with a doubtful expression, 
put several questions to her, to all of which she 
replied by a nod, as if to say, ‘‘ You shall know all 
about it next time.” 

‘““You know it must be all true; what you can 
swear to,” repeated Keriol once more. 

‘“‘To be sure,” said Meg; ‘‘when will you be 
here ?” 

‘In three days, say.” 

‘‘ And I mun be ready to swear?” asked Meg. 

‘‘The swearing will have to be done another day, 
and at another place,” he replied. 

‘‘ Anywhere and any time,” said Meg, ‘I'll be 
ready. I can feel my memory a stirrin’ at the thought 
of it.” 

Before he left, Keriol, placing an earnest of her 
gains in her hard old palm, made another strenuous 
effort to discover if Tarvit could be found; but she 
was impenetrable as to his hiding-place, and insisted 
on it that her evidence would be better even than 
his; so he was fain to leave her. 

‘‘Hah!” she ejaculated, as she fastened the door; 
‘‘what’s to take the gains out of my hand to put ’em 
into his? It’s many a turn I’ve done for him, now 
he shall do one for me, and a good one too, by this 
token.” As she said this she held the money close to 
the candle and smiled on it, if anything so fair as a 
smile could be said to visit her ill-favoured face, 
which at this moment told how entirély she was tho 
slave of avarice and cunning. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CRAMP FAMILY. 


Rosy’s fears lest she should have had her lecture 
merely deferred made her active and vigilant the 
next morning, but great was her surprise when Meg 
came down from the chamber dressed for a walk. 

“Granny! going out again ?” she exclaimed. 

Meg briefly informed her that she had not finished 
her business at Great Laxley the day before, but 
warned her that she would return very early. 

Scarcely had she gone the length of the street 
when Becky Wall peeped in at the window, crying; 
“cc Ros ! ” 

Rony’s alarm the day before had made her cautious. 
Her granny’s looks and ways in the morning ha 
seemed rather to indicate a severe state of mind, and 
she was determined neither to admit company nor to 
join it abroad, so she held a parley with Becky 
through the casement. 
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«‘ Did he tell 6n you, Rosy ?”’ inquired her friend. 
“‘T don’t know,” said Rosy. 
“T seed him a comin’, though it was so dark; I 
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qwas watchin’ for mother to come from the Pri’ry, and 


he passed quite close.” 
Many importunate invitations to the coppice, in- 


quiries as to what the gentleman wanted, where 
granny was gone, and when she would be back, 


followed ; to all of which Rosy was obliged, sorely 
against her will, to declare that she could neither say 
nor do what Becky’s friendship and curiosity made 
her ask. 

Meanwhile Meg pursued her way, but not to Great 
Laxley. Stiff from her walk the day before, she made 
at first slow progress, and noon was close at hand 
before she reached her journey’s end. 

This was a wide, low-lying field on which stood a 
mill, apparently out of working condition and some- 
what dilapidated. There was a small mill-house 
close by; that, too, was in bad repair. A patch of 
the garden round it had been cleared for vegetables, 
the remnants and refuse of which now lay in 
disorder upon it, while the weeds and briars were 
already returning to claim possession. A more 
lonely, desolate-looking spot was never seen in con- 
nection with the busy energy of a mill; the stream 
that ran by, deep and strong, seemed the only living 
thing about it. 

Meg’s spirits were not, however, susceptible of de- 
pression on picturesque grounds. She wastired with her 
walk, and wanted rest and refreshment, and the sight 
of the dreary-looking mill was more pleasant to her 
than the brightest scene in Arcadia would have been. 

The first person she saw was a man whose appear- 
ance was in perfect harmony with the place. He was 
leaning against a breast-high mud-and-stone wall, 
and throwing the loose stones and tufts of dead moss 
from the top of it into the water that ran below. 
His short pipe, his face, his clothes were all one 
colour. If it had not been for tKe slight motion of his 
hand, and the cloud that came from his mouth, he 
might have been taken for an excrescence from the 
wall or a buttress for its support. 

“ How’s all at home, Mr. Cramp ?” inquired Meg, 
when she had got close up to him. 

Mr. Cramp looked round with lazy surprise, and by 
way of answer asked where she had dropped from. 

“TI come from home,” said Meg. ‘ How is Mrs. 
Cramp and the little ones?” 

Mr. Cramp turned round, glanced at the house, 
and replied, ‘Out sticking, I believe; will you 
goin?” 

This was not, as any person of delicate feelings 
would say, a cordial invitation—not an invitation to 
be acted upon; but Meg Rowans was not troubled 
with delicate feelings, and accepted it as readily as if 
it had been given in the warmest language of heart 
welcome. 

‘Don’t hurry to come in, Mr. Cramp, I know my 
way and I shall be glad of a rest. I’ll bide till Mrs. 
oe comes home,” she said, going towards the 

ouse. 

Mr. Cramp threw another stone or two into the 
water, then, having finished his pipe, knocked out 
the ashes, and slowly followed her. 

“What a good place is here for pigs!” said Meg, 
pointing to some well-built sties which from neglect 
were falling into decay like the rest of the place. 

“Pigs, ay!” said Mr. Cramp, “ain’t got any, 
Worse luck.” 
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“They was cheap this year, too,” said Meg, 
reflectingly, and thinking what a good penny she 
would make by pigs if she had such opportunities. 

‘“‘ Nothing ’s cheap to folks as has got no money to 
buy,” said Cramp, sitting on the low rush chair, the 
easiest in the house, while Meg, on the wooden one, 
that looked the safest, was searching her pockets. 

‘‘T thought maybe you’d be out, and I should 
miss my bit of dinner; so I puta morsel up, you 
see, Mr. Cramp. Will you mind eating a mouthful 
with me? it’s very good cheese,” she said, with 
something of apology in her tone. 

Mr. Cramp was, however, another instance of free- 
dom from delicate feelings; he took to the offer quite 
con amore, and being fond of cheese, assisted Meg to 
a larger extent than in her heart she approved of. 

‘‘T brought you a pinch of bacca,”’ she said, when 
she saw his eye resting on her last bite. ‘“‘I know 
you are a great hand at good bacca, and our shop 
has better than Great Laxley, they tell me.” 

This ruse saved her dinner, and brought a sort of 
loosening over the muscles of Mr. Cramp’s face, 
which he meant for a smile. 

It was a pinch, to be sure, and not a very large 
one, but a little is something to him that has nothing, 
and Mr. Cramp, at the moment of Meg’s first salu- 
tation, was growing more and more gloomy at the 
thought that his last pipe was expiring. 

“You’re a good old lass,” he said, reaching out 
his hand for it, ‘I’m quite out, and was thinking 
what I should do for a bit.” 

‘‘T suppose you get a bit upon times from 
said Meg, with a knowing look and a side nod of 
the head, which was meant to have the effect of the 
hand on a finger-post. 

‘Oh yes, he brings me a nice bit when he comes,” 
said Mr. Cramp, filling his pipe as he spoke. 

‘‘ And he hasn’t been lately, then ?”’ inquired Meg. 

“Not of this month or more,” responded Mr. 
Cramp. 

‘‘He’s in the same place?” asked Meg. 

‘Oh yes.” 

“‘T feel a pity for him,” said Meg. 

‘‘ Ah!” said Mr. Cramp, trying to raise a blaze in 
the ashes to kindle his pipe. 
ie Ye know, being own mother-in-law to him,” said 

eg. 

‘« Ah, to be sure,”’ said Cramp, as he succeeded. 

‘‘T should like to do him a good turn, I’ve done 
him a many.” 

Mr. Cramp puffed on gravely and tranquilly, being 
much the better for his bread and cheese; for ‘‘bacca’’ 
was not the only article in which the Cramp family 
were low at this time; in truth, when they were with- 
out “bacca,” it might be safely argued they were 
without bread. 

‘‘T wish he’d chanced to be here to-day,’ said 
Meg. 

Wish he had,” said Mr. Cramp. 

This ready assent was very well, but not well 
enough; Meg thought something more ought to. 
come out of the seed of good things she had sown, 
but she was too discreet a diplomatist to show her 
disappointment. 

Mr. Cramp being quite comfortable on the rush 
chair, and soothed and satisfied, did not seem in- 
clined to prolong the conversation, though agreeable 
to letting his company talk. 

‘You never go near him, I dare say ?”’ was Meg’s 
next move. 
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‘¢N—o—,” said Mr. Cramp, slowly removing his 
pipe—‘‘ no ; but I was thinking of it this morning.” 

In fact, Mr. Cramp’s last resource for the replenish- 
ing of his pocket seemed to be Torbury, and he was 
in his peculiarly lazy way meditating on the necessity 
of going there, while leaning against the old wall. 

“‘Tt’s not far off—half a mile?” said Meg. 

“¢ Mile,” said Mr. Cramp. 

‘Ts it a mile? Well, you wouldn’t be long going 
a imile, and if you was to see him and say I 
wanted him, he’d be able, through my good turn 
I can do him, to pay you handsome for the walk,” 
said Meg. 

“Bring him back?” asked Mr. Cramp, rising re- 
luctantly. 

‘¢ Ay, I'll stay till you come with him; bring him 
along quick,” said Meg. 

‘¢ His missis ’ll noise about me being there and him 
coming,” suggested Mr. Cramp, who, now he had got 
some ‘‘ bacea,”’ felt inclined to put off the walk till 
to-morrow. 

‘‘ She needn’t know nowt about you, and he must 
put up with the noise, it Il be worth his while,” was 
Meg’s reply. 

Mr. Cramp took his departure, and as he left the 
house his family returned. His wife, notwithstand- 
ing dirt and semi-starvation, had the remains of 
beauty, and the children in their rags had glancing 
eyes and ruddy cheeks,—if they all looked like scare- 
crows, still no one could deny they were picturesque 
scarecrows. Meg, however, as the reader knows, 
had no eye for the picturesque; she.beheld with 
contempt and disgust the whole troop advancing 
towards the shed where they threw down their sticks, 
the plunderings from many a hedge, and then 
straggled into the house, bringing more dirt than 
its previous condition rendered at all necessary. 

‘‘Mrs. Rowans! and you here?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Cramp, who immediately began an apology for not 
being able to offer her a bit nor a sup of anything, 
declaring that ‘‘times was so bad with them through 
Cramp being out of work, they had hard lines to 
live; I hope he’s gone to get a shilling or two and 
bring us home some bread,” she added; “he said he 
would ; if it wasn’t for a mess of broth I got from 
the parson’s we should starve this day—here Kit, 
put up the fire and boil a few of them taters while I 
sit a bit with Mrs. Rowans.” 

Kit, and the whole tribe at her heels, went to work 
with the greatest good-will, laughing, chattering, 
pushing, as if starvation were a very bearable evil, 
while their mother placed her company in the rush 
chair, and poured out a torrent of inquiries as to what 
had brought her. 

Meg, while she listened and answered, was at first 
occupied with one thought; these (still young) people 
who had married with every facility for honest plenty 
and comfort, were earthing themselves like moles— 
getting into graves alive—purely from indolence ! 
She was too much engrossed in her own affairs, how- 
ever, to let her thoughts stray long to those of 
others. 

Mr. Cramp, whose taste for a contemplative life 
interfered materially with his usefulness as. a 
labourer, and his providence as a family man, had 
very gladly accepted the post of locum. tenens in his 
. present dwelling, until the mill could be repaired 
for a new tenant, and the place made habitable. 
Mrs. Cramp, who was as idle as he was lazy, 
begged, borrowed, or stole, as necessity pressed and 
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opportunity offered. She would not have done either 
of the three if her husband would have supplied ‘her 
according to her mind, but he either could not or 
would not. She took the fact without looking into 
the cause of it. If he had brought her a bag full of 
gold she would soon have squandered it, with which 
conviction he perhaps solaced himself. One, and 
only one, comfort was in the house—they had all 
good tempers, and unless very hungry never quar- 
relled. Meg would have quarrelled with them, 
right and left, she was sure of that, beginning with 
Mr. Cramp himself. 

Weary, weary did she grow, as the sun got lower 
and lower, and she feared she must be on her home- 
ward journey again without having accomplished her 
purpose. But just as her patience was at an end, 
the figures of Mr. Cramp and another man loomed 
in the distance, and bidding Mrs. Cramp a hasty 
good-bye she went forth to meet them. 

Mr. Cramp shortly after was leaning against the 
old wall again, his pipe well filled, and throwing 
down more stones and moss; and Meg Rowans and 
his companion were walking slowly across the field 
towards the mill, behind which they sheltered then- 
selves from observation, and entered into busy dis- 
course. 

Mrs. Cramp, not wishing to have any additions to 
her claimants for broth, was well satisfied with the 
departure of her company; and considering that 
Cramp had no right to a share of what he had had 
no hand in providing, she stopped the troop of young 
ones who were going to call him in “ to dinner.” 

Finding, however, that there was more thar 
enough for herself and her daughters, she went out 
to the old wall and invited him in. 

‘What have yer got?” asked Mr. Cramp, not 
changing his position till he was sure he had a sufli- 
cient inducement to do so. 

‘‘Tt’s some broth and taters in it, what I begged 
to-day,” said Mrs. Cramp, in a tone between a whine 
and reproach. 

Cramp lazily shook his head, indicating “not 
worth the trouble of going for.” 

‘‘ Maybe you’ve been getting better in other direc- 
tions,” said Mrs. Cramp. ‘‘ Where have you been and 
who came back with you?” 

‘“‘ Him as brought the bacca and tea,” said Cramp, 
without taking his pipe from his mouth or looking at 
his wife. 

“And what’s he got to do with Meg Rowans?” 
asked Mrs. Cramp, looking towards the mill as Meg’s 
red cloak flapped in the wind, revealing her hiding- 
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‘place. 


‘Don’t know nothink about it,” said Mr. Cramp; 
and finding no appearance of sociability, Mrs. Cramp 
returned to the house where her children were 
gathered round a gipsy woman who was foreing her 
way in to light her pipe at the fire. 

This being contrary to Mrs. Cramp’s notions of 
politeness, a scuffle ensued, which brought Mr. 
Cramp to the rescue. 





THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN. 


Durie the debates on the Constitution in the Spanish 
Cortes, an event occurred which stirred deeply the 
national feeling. When levelling the ground for 
the large new square of the Dos de Mayo, the work- 
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men came upon the old Quemadero de la Cruz, the 
«¢ Smithfield ’’ of Madrid, where the bodies of here- 
ties used to be burned, the victims of the Inquisition. 
Layers of black dust, with remnants of bones and 


_other relics, turned up at. every stroke of the spade. 


People crowded to the spot, and the grim Quemadero, 
with its ghastly diggings, became the wonder and 
talk of the capital. A speaker in the Cortes took 
up the theme, and dwelt upon it with a vivid power 
and painful minuteness, galling to the ecclesiastical 
party, but cheered to the echo by the Liberals. As 
the assassination of the Prefect in the Cathedral of 
Burgos helped to rouse popular feeling at the begin- 
ning of the debates, so this lucky, or let us call it 
providential, discovery gave new force to the enemies 
of despotism and intolerance. Alb who 
can read know that multitudes perished by fire 
in the autos da fé at Madwid, Seville, Walladolid, 
and elsewhere;, but now there was visible evidence of 
the fact. Besides, many Spaniards.cannot read), and. 
the traditions ef the old cruelties ef Rome had gy 
faint. The histery of the past will now help the 
progress of the future. 

The Inquisition was first founded by a Spaniand,, 


Dominie, of Castile, for the of the | 
Albigensiam y- ‘The poor Alber enses were per- 

like | 
by wolves. The formal establishment of the seeret | 


secuted everywhere by the Dominicans, 


tribunal took place after Domimic’s death im 1229; 
at the Council of Toulouse. It took reot as a per- 
manent institution in Spain and Italy more tham im 
France. Its second founders were it Tor 
quemada and Ximenes, the former being the first 
Grand Inquisitor. . He had earnestly laboured, in 
Isabella’s early days, to infuse into her mind the 
same spirit of religious intolerance which possessed 
his own. He strove to obtain from her, while yet a 
girl, a pledge that, ‘‘should she ever come to the 
throne, she would devote herself to the extirpation of 
heresy, for the glory of God, and the exaltation of 
the Catholic faith.” "When Isabella ascended the 
throne of Castile, Torquemada urged her to fulfil 
this promise, and was seconded by Ferdinand. 
Long did Isabella’s womanly heart resist the fiendish 
instigation of Torquemada, but at length she was 
passive in his hand. A bull of Pope Sextus vr 
authorised Ferdinand and Isabella to appoint ‘‘ inqui- 
sitors for the detection and suppression of heresy in 
their dominions.”” In 1480 two Dominicans were 
appointed, with vast and irresponsible’ powers. 

The story of the Inquisition in Spain is too well 
known to need to be repeated here. In Protestant 
countries more is known than in Spain itself. But 
there will be publicity enough now, and it will be 
well to recall the dark records of Rome’s cruelty. 

Llorente, who himself had been secretary to the 
Inquisition im Spain, and who, in that eapacity, had 
enjoyed access to its records, gives, in his history, a 
statement of the number of the victims whose punish- 
ments are therein registered. The details are too 
large to be inserted here, but the general results are 
as follows :— 

Numberofpersonscondemned, and 


who perished in the flames . 31,912 
Burnt in effigy, having died in 
prison, or escaped . 17,659 
Sentenced to the galleys, or to 
imprisonment + wo = Se 
341,021 
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“The Inquisition,” continues Llorente, “ ruined 
and branded with infamy more than three hundred 
and forty thousand persons, whose disgrace was 
reflected on their families, and who bequeathed only 
opprobrium and misery to their children. Add to 
these more than one hundred thousand families who 
emigrated in order to escape from this bloodthirsty 
tribunal, and it will be seen that the Inquisition has 
been the most active instrument of the ruin of Spain. 
But the most disastrous of all the acts which it occa- 
sioned was the expulsion of the Moors. If we add 
to those who were banished from Spain the countless 
numbers who perished in the insurrections of the 
sixteenth century, and the eight hundred thousand 
Jews who left the kingdom, it will be seen that the 
country lost, in the course of a hundred and twenty 
years, about three millions of its most industrious 
i itants. 

It is well, therefore, to revive in Spain this history 
of the past, so tliat the ashes of the martyrs may, as 
it were, be “ sowm Cor all ae where still —_ 
triple tyrant.”” FE © young especially be 
teaght the story eff the martyrs, that: they, having 


Early may fly the Babyfoniam wo.” 
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| Burore we go om from Moreton to Prince Town, the 
chief route across the moor, let me mention an ex- 
peditionm to Hey Tor. Itis-more generally made from 
Ashburton, but we walked from Moreton by Widdi- 
combe-in-the-Moor. As we started rather late in 
the day, we intended to trust for a night’s lodging to 
this latter place, but found the little inn crammed 
with such rough travellers, that we made up our 
minds, though it was getting dark, to push on to.a 
house where we could sleep near the Hey Tor rocks. 
Widdicombe-in-the-Moor is the scene of a legend, to 
the purport that the devil, dressed in black, and 
mounted on a black horse, offered a woman who 
kept a little public-house on the moor money to 
guide him to the church. She refused, seeing that 
the liquor he drank hissed as it went down his 
throat. Shortly afterwards the church was struck 
by lightning during divine service, many persons 
being killed and wounded, and this was laid to the 
doing of the mysterious traveller. 

It looked, indeed, as if the Widdicombe people 
were still suspicious of strange visitors, for when we 
went into the inn and, after a draught of cider, 
offered to pay for a guide to Hey Tor, not a man or 
boy would stir at our repeated request. I turned to 
one fellow and said I would give him half-a-crown, 
I think it was, if he would show us the road. No, 
not he; and they all glowered at us as if we were 
on some uncanny errand. So we started alone. 
The night was very dark, and at last we fairly lost 
our way, though we knew we must be somewhere 
near the inn we were seeking. This was unpleasant, 
as there are some old pits about the place into which 
we might have fallen, and there seemed to be nothing 
for it but to spend the night where we stood. At 
last, however, I groped my way to something which 
seemed to lie close by, and which, on close examina- 
tion, proved to be a donkey. He was troubled with 
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no scruples but such as arose from his sleepiness or 
obstinacy, but at last we roused him up, presuming 
that if well worried he would go home. As luck 
would have it, he belonged to the very inn we were 
seeking, and to it he crept sulkily back, we following 
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If he likes he can go on to Ashburton. I hayg 


done so on a former walk, and then, after visitin 
one or two of the spots recommended by the guide. 
books in that neighbourhood, took the road acrogg 
the moor to Two Bridges. 


But it is a pity to miss 


eee 


WIDDICOMBE-IN-THE-MOOR CHURCH. 


close at his tail and urging his progress. The people 
had all gone to bed, so we had another knocking up 
business, but got in at last, and after such supper as 
they could serve were provided with a bed, visiting 
the Hey Tor rocks in the morning. These are seen 
from many parts of Dartmoor, though upon its 
borders, and command a grand view of the moor 
and the country to the sea. We climbed up the two 
tors and sat down some time to enjoy the scene. 
This rough pile of stone provides an excellent quarry, 
London Bridge being built of Hey Tor granite. 
Close by the tor is a group of hut circles, but Grims- 
pound, on Hamilton Down, near Widdicombe or 
Manaton, is the best example of these ancient British 
villages, if such they be.. The Pound is about 1,400 
feet round, and contains the remains of twenty-five 
huts. The blocks of granite are so large that the 
Pound may be clearly traced from a considerable 
distance on the Moreton and Tavistock road, to which 
we must get back, only observing that we hope the 
tourist will be in some respects more fortunate than 
we were in making this expedition from Moreton. I 
should say that Rippon Tor may be visited from Hey 
Tor, to which it is near, and with a good long tramp 
Grimspound taken on the way back. If the tourist 
visits Vitifer Tin Mine, too, and returns to Moreton, 
he will strike the road which is close to the mine, 
but he can cross the moor more directly towards his 
destination. 





the great route through the moor by the Moreton 
and Tavistock road, from which right and left he may 
turn aside, as we did, to visit some of the most re- 





HEY TOR ROCKS, 
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markable spots in the middle of Dartmoor. I would 
be inclined, therefore, to recommend two expeditions 
from Moreton, one to Chagford, etc., and the other to 
Grimspound and Hey Tor rocks, returning by the 
Moreton railway from the station nearest the latter 
place; and then, having returned to his quarters at 





POST BRIDGE, DARTMOOR. 


. 


Moreton, the tourist would take the chief route | 


through the centre of the moor, diverging to. places 
of interest on his way. He might visit Bel Tor 
and Wistman’s Wood, sleeping the first night at 
Two Bridges, and the next day visit Prince’s Town, 
the so-called druidical remains at Merrivale Bridge, 
and Mis Tor, on his way to Tavistock. I hardly 
suppose he will want to ascend all the tors. In 
clear weather the view from one embraces many of 
the others, and if the weather be not clear it is hardly 
wise to wander about the trackless moor from one 
spot to another, as the chances are that he will get 
into some bog, or lose his way from natural causes, 
if he be not, according to the old faith of the 
Devonians, pixy-led, the prey of sprites whose erratic 
morality makes them always consider the leading of 
a traveller out of the right path one of the standing 
duties of their existence. 

You do not enter Dartmoor proper directly you 
quit Moreton, but shortly after passing Bector Cross 
you leave the last field and patch of potatoes, and 
rise into the moor itself. This is an undulating 
waste, spotted and fringed with granite tors, about 
twenty-two miles long and twenty broad. The tors 
are bare heaps of «granite which assume quaint 
shapes, sometimes looking as if they had been built 
by man, more frequently attributed to the devil, and 
of very various heights, though in the main*much 
like each other. When I speak of the moor being a 
waste, I should allow that it provides pasturage in 
the hottest summer for many flocks of sheep, and 
abundance of peat, to say nothing of mines, which 
were famous in the old British times, the miners 
probably living in the villages which are now marked 
as pounds. The walls of their villages, and indeed 
many other remains, would be much more abundant 
than they are, had not the stones used in their con- 
struction been made use of freely for modern boun- 
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daries, and for enclosing the small plots of potatoes 
and corn which are dotted about, and have to be 
protected from the wandering sheep and cattle. 
Many a peasant and sheep farmer on the moor, let 
alone those who ought to have known better, has 
found their primeeval stones convenient to his hand, 
and used them to the everlasting regret of 
the antiquary. It is to be believed, more- 
over, that not a few have been broken up 
to make or mend the roads which cross 
the moor in several directions. 

As the day was hot we got a dog-cart, 
which saved us some dusty tramping along 
the road, stopping when we wanted to 
enjoy the scene or to diverge from the 
main track. The view behind,us as we 
rose was very fine, and to our right hand 
we could see up to Exmoor. The moor 
was bright with furze bloom, but very 
still. A raven, and a kite which was being 
mobbed by some smaller birds, were the 
only moving things besides ourselves. The 
sheep had crept here and there into such 
shadow as they could find, and the moor 
cattle stood stamping and whisking their 
tails under the banks of every pit and 
hollow. 

The horses of South Devon, frequently 
dun, are said by Darwin to exhibit most 
clearly the signs of their descent from the 
original wild horse in the curious transverse 
stripes, on the under part of the fore leg, such as mark 
the zebra abundantly. The dun horse in our dog- 
cart was thus marked. 

I asked our driver how the keepers of the sheep 
managed to disentangle their own animals from the 
large numbers which seemed to cover the moor at 
their will, since in each small knot of sheep we saw 





LITTLE MIS TOR, 


several different marks in the wool. He told us that 
though they mixed together in the day the sheep of 
each flock knew one another, and drew together on 
occasions. I am inclined to question this, but the 
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statement was made with such evident good faith 
that I put it down. The shepherds, however, who 
here go about on horseback, are provided with a 
book or dictionary of marks, so that if any stray 
sheep attaches itself to a flock they are able to dis- 
cover its owner. Sheep and cows are now the chief 
animals on the moor, which was once furnished with 
trees, the trunks of which are now often dug up in 
the bogs, and amongst which deer and wild cattle 
throve. The wild animals are reduced to badgers, 
polecats, and others, which last must have a fine 
time of it with the fish which abound in the streams. 
We saw plenty of trout, and if the tourist in these 
parts does not have them for breakfast it is his own 
fault. Devonshire cream, of course, we always 
insisted an. 

The road crosses the East Dart at Post Bridge, 
where there is an uninviting public-house, with six 
portraits of the Prince and Princess of Wales hung 
up in its parlour, for we are very constant in these 
expressions of loyalty here, this being under the wing 
of the Duchy. Beside the public-house there is a 
most remarkable Celtic bridge, built of large roughly 
squared stones, almost perfect, one of the slabs form- 
ing the roadway having, long ago, been turned over 
into the river, where it lies. This bridge has three 
piers, and is about six feet wide. An old war-chariot 
may well have been driven over it, though the cause- 
way of smaller stones, and probably soil, which 
originally led to the bridge at either end, has been 
removed, so that it is no longer accessible to wheels. 
This bridge is considered to be the most interesting 
-of ali the Celtic remains on Dartmoor, and of great, 
atitiquity. One is so much struck, however, by the 
evidence of mechanical skill, in the squaring, lifting, 
and joining of the stones which form it, that we 
wondered there were no more perfect evidences of 
other structures of the same date to be found. | Still, 
here in Dartmoor one finds so many remains, which 
all look very old, and yet between the dates of which 
there must have been long periods, that it is not 
surprising antiquaries are perplexed. The ancient 
stone crosses, @gx, must hawe been erected long, 
very long, after the eromleehs, amd yet they look as 
hoary and weather~wor senile No wonder 
the unlearned toxumist jumbles: them altogether in his 
mind; and yet he realise: somewhat the long 
intervals which hare between their various 
erections, by the thoi thar the cross symbolises 
the triumph of a companatiively modern faith over 
the superstition whieh Wed im these regions, 
when, maybe, the deseendants er nelatio 


ions. of 


the oaks, whose trunks are now diseowexed in the. 


bogs, afforded{ sheltex to, Druidical priests, wlose 
origin and ritual is lost im the mists: befire the dawn 
of histery,. or when. Bell Bor, so seme say, was: a high 
place of Baal, and witnessed! tle same rites as: we 
read, of im the Old. Testament itself. Tiere, in: places, 
the speetator mey have im view. af the same timerelics 
of some grim old creed, and the Christian eross, both 
at first glance equally anti 

D and I spent some time at a Celtic bridge, 
throwing stones into the water, and puzzling our 
heads with the conjectures. supplied by the guide- 
books, and feeling how little there was of certain 
knowledge, here at least, to distinguish between the 
professed antiquary and the man of ordinary educa- 
tion, who can in some measure appreciate the witness 
to the past given in these varied and weather-stained 
relics. We also paid a visit to Bel Tor, which lies 
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about a mile off the road. If you are driving you 
had better stop your vehicle by a little bridge. With 
us it was then noon. If Bel Tor ever was a hi 
place of Baal, such a fiery day and hour as we had 
for ascending it was eminently appropriate. The 
wind died away, and the heated flicker rose from the 
granite as from the grating in the floor of a church 
that is warmed with hot air. We had found a 
pleasant breeze in the fore part of the morning, but 
now we put up our umbrellas, rather envyi 
some urchins who were wallowing like little hippo- 
potami in a natural mud-bath, formed by a small 
pool of the stream on our right hand, and set our 
faces towards'the tor. This, being central, gives an 
excellent view of the moor. The whole scene was 
utterly still. Some eows which had got under the 
shadow of the rocks seemed to have almost given up 
whisking their tails. The ascent of the curious 
granite pile standing up there naked out of the 
grass was very easy, amd we were soon sitting on 
the top, and saw around us all the summits of the 
middle moor. IF do not know whether the tors have 
been numbered. Murray tells us that “15@ are 
enumerated by name in a.note to Carrington’s poem 
of ‘Dartmoor.”” I need hardly say that we could 
not see them all from this on which we stood. 

The light and shade on these curious granite piles 
is very striking. I am inclined to think, however, ' 
that a partially cloudy day best sets off their features. 
A silent sultry noon is a great leveller. For the con- 
solation’ of the reader, who may propose visiting Dart- 
moor, it may be said that still clear days are very 
rare in this region. He may be almost sure to find 
at least cloud shadows chasing one another over the 
heather as he looks down from any eminence, if he 
has not to complain of too full a share of mist. 

The colours of Dartmoor are exquisite, arising in 
some measure from the bogs, either quite fresh and 
soft or partially dried, but in either case providing 
moisture in which the hottest summer cannot dry up 
vegetation. Nothing could be brighter than some of 
the patches of green moss which we met with, while 
the deep moist soil in places keeps the pasture fresh 
for the sheep. Thus, as in some spots there is but 4 
thin layer of mould over the rock, and the various 
parts are not separated from each other by hedges, 
the tints of all summers and seasons are mixed up 
together. ; 

We should have stopped at Two Bridges for the 
night, if the inn, then being rebuilt, could have ac- 
commodated us. As it was, we merely went into the 
public-house close by for some refreshment and passed 
on to Prince’s Town at once. I must here say, how- 
ever, that D got severely reprimanded in an 
attempt to draw out the supposed superstitious legend- 
loving character of the Devonshire peasant. We 
found an old man taking his pint of beer in the 
shade, and as he was in a communicative humour, 
D——, among other indications of curious credulity, 
which he exhibited with a great appearance of good 
faith, expressed a wish to find some old womat 
capable of charming warts. Our friend, however, set. 
down his mug, and—I should spoil the Devonshire if 
I tried to give his exact answer—read him such & 
lesson onthe folly of giving heed to these childish 
notions, that further conversation was hopeless. 5S 
we paid our small reckoning and went on to take 
beds for the night at Prince’s Town, whence we pro- 
posed, after dinner, walking to Wistman’s Wood. 





- This is really best visited from Two Bridges, for you 
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have to pass through the latter place on the way to 
the wood from Prince’s Town. I am sorry to say, that 
on our return we saw the same strong-minded old 
gentleman who snubbed D—,, too far gone in liquor 
to have administered acoherent rebuke. Divers pints 
of beer had followed the first, the day was hot, the 
shade was cool, and we had the common spectacle 
of one who is wiser in his words than in his acts. 

Two Bridges I have mentioned before as a good 
central spot for the-tourist. If he brings a fishing- 
rod with him so much the better. We saw plenty of 
trout, and if any one would be content with rather 
small ones, he might soon fill his creel. ‘here are, 
however, omy of eddies and pools in these little 
streams which look most inviting to the angler; and 
in some places, I fancy, very decent sized fish could 
be got. 

Talking of sport, I had something like a little 
shock on our way from Two Bridges to Prince’s 
Town. We were going leisurely up the road, when 
Isaw @ man in a dark coat standing on the bank 
with a gun in the hollow of his arm, looking at 
something beneath him in the field. I did not 
notice his dress particularly. He looked at a dis- 
tance like a keeper, watching, perhaps, for rabbits 
which were being ferreted for. His attitude was 
that of one waiting to shoot at something which 
might probably “bolt.” True enough, for on 
climbing up the bank to. discover the nature of his 
business, 1 saw some hundreds. of men, with close 
cropped hair, and jail uniform, toiling slowly with 
spades, trenching the field under the bank. The 
watcher was a keeper indeed, but of felons; against 
any sudden attempt of whom to escape he was pro- 
vided with a rifle. From the bank we saw some 
half-dozen more men, with rifles, standing round the 
outskirts of the field, all watching while the felons 
dug. It was a sad sight. Prisoners in the broad 
sunshine, and with the free-looking moor around 
them, these convicts could hear the bleating of the 
sheep, the lowing of the cows, and the cheery talk 
of people passing up and down at liberty, but which- 
ever way they looked there was the keeper in dark 
dress, with his loaded rifl¢ in the hollow of his arm, 
watching them. 

Of course it is better for the men to get fresh air 
and outdoor exercise than to be shut up in the best 
ventilated prison, with however large yards; but 
the impression on us was perhaps more painful than 
if we had seen the convicts confined with all the cir- 
cumstances of prison life. I can imagine, too, that 
penal servitude has wholesome terrors for any ill- 
conditioned Devonian in the neighbourhood when 
he sees it thus publicly inflicted. 

We put up at the Duchy Hotel at Prince’s Town, 
where we found a few visitors, and saw other gangs 
of convicts dragging stone along the road, each team 
of course in charge of an armed warder. Nothing, 
naturally, can exceed the sloth of men thus kept at 
work perforce. True, the heat was excessive on the 
day of our visit to Prince’s Town, and the warders 
seemed to shut their eyes in a dozing kindly way to 
the extreme deliberation with which the tasks under 
performance were being done; but anything more 
absurdly slow, more studiously deliberate than the 
“hard labour” of these convicts, I never beheld. 
Indeed, to look at them, considering that the men 
were very lightly clad, and that the warders were 
buttoned stiffly up to their eyes in dark cloth uni- 
forms, the latter looked the hottest and most uncom- 
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fortable of all, in that downpour of white sunshine. 
Now and then, among the diggers, when a warder 
stirred himself up a little, and moved round, there 
was a slight spasm of activity in the men close under 
his eye, but the instant he had passed or turned half 
aside, the pick rested in the ground and the hand 
leaned upon the shovel. Those, too, who were 
dragging trucks of stone contrived to reduce their 
progress to something which could hardly be called 
a pace at all, each man seeming to succeed only in 
just not putting his foot down upon the last impress 
of his hobnails in the dust. At first the gang seemed 
to be “‘ marking time,” but on closer observation the 
spokes of the truck wheels did really revolve, and the 
load of stone crawl towards its destination. 

I believe that the convicts generally doa good 
stroke of work, and earn an appreciable portion of 
their cost, but the heat of the weather may well have 
accounted for the exhibition of sloth which we 
witnessed. We, regulating our cwn pace, were 
glad to open our umbrellas against the sun, and, 
after a tropical fashion, wear white cloths upon our 
hats. 

One word about the prison. It was built sixty 
years ago at great cost for the secure custody 
of French prisoners of war. The walls inclose a 
space of about thirty acres, upon which the prison 
buildings and officés stand. At the close of the war, 
being no longer wanted for the purpose for which it 
was built, it was leased as a naphtha factory, but 
since 1850 it has been again used by Government as 
a prison, and contains, more or less, a thousand 
convicts, some of whom work at trades, but the 
larger part are employed in reclaiming and tilling 
the land around the jail. Between 100 and 200 
acres are thus under cultivation, with much success, 
the sewage of the place being skilfully used upon 
the farm. 

Nothing can exceed the stony dreariness of the 
prison and its surroundings. The inn of the place, 
with its granite walls; looks as if it might serve very 
well for a house of-correction; and the number of 
warders about, off and on duty, give the tourist an 
impression that, though he can see the moor stretch- 
ing away from the hotel windows, he is half in 
custody himself while he remains at Prince’s Town. 
Close by, too, are the great Dartmoor quarries, which 
are connected with Plymouth by a railroad; and the 
consciousness that close beneath your feet, under a 
thin covering of mould, mother earth herself is 
solid stone, adds to the hardness which marks the 
whole region. The slow, grinding routine of the 
prison, with its sullen toilers, the granite inn, and the 
ponderous gritty labour of the quarries, make this 
portion of Dartmoor about as stern a place as you 
can well find within the four seas. 





A®ROLITES AND BOLIDES. 


BY EDWIN DUNKEIN, F.R.A.S., OF THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 
I. 


THE great interest excited by the appearance, ac- 
cording to prediction, of the immense swarm of 
meteors visible in Europe on the night of November 
13-14, 1866, and again in America, on the morning 
of November 14th, 1867 and 1868, has not been for- 
gotten. .In a former number of the “ Leisure 
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Hour” (No. 827), we briefly exhibited some of 
the deductions which astronomers made from a 
discussion of the observations of these bodies; and 
we were able to show, that the orbits described 
around the sun by different streams of these minute 
cosmical particles, correspond almost exactly with 
those of certain comets which appeared about the 
same time. The apparent connection, therefore, 
between comets and meteors seems to rest on very 
satisfactory evidence, although no one is prepared 
to say yet that it is absolutely proved that these 
two classes of natural phenomena belong to a joint 
system. However, calculation has shown, without 
the shadow of a doubt, that comets and meteors are 
alike of a planetary nature, and that they move in 
very eccentric orbits around the sun. The re- 
searches of Professor Newton, of Yale College, 
United States, preceding the great star-shower of 
1866, gave rough elements of the orbit of the great 
stream, from a discussion of all the recorded obser- 
vations of star-showers made during the last 
thousand years. Professor Adams, of Cambridge, 
M. Le Verrier, of Paris, and M. Schiaparelli, of 
Milan, have continued the investigations, the 
results of which have given us most valuable infor- 
mation concerning the movement of these minute 
particles of matter in space. But the meteors of 
which we are now about to write are not those 
which have the appearance of ordinary stars shoot- 
ing from one portion of the sky to another, but 
rather those of an extraordinary nature; meteors, 
in fact, of which some have left a record on meteoric 
history. On any clear night common shooting-stars 
can generally be seen, although the number may 
frequently be small; but the larger class of these 
objects, known by the name of aérolites, fire-balls, 
bolides, &c., are comparatively rare. On the other 
hand, the appearance of the larger meteors is so 
brilliant and striking, that they are seen over a 
very large extent of country at the same time, and 
consequently create more universal attention. 

What is an aérolite? The general meaning of this 
natural phenomenon may be obtained at once from 
the derivation of the word, 4%, the air, and aféos, 
a stone. We may therefore assume that an aérolite 
was originally supposed to be a stone formed by 
some means in the atmosphere, from which it was 
precipitated to the earth. But since all meteors are 
now considered to be cosmical bodies moving inde- 
—- in space, their appearance to us can only 

e explained by assuming that, as the meteor enters 
the higher regions of our atmosphere with an enor- 
mous velocity, the friction caused by its rapid 
motion soon ignites the material of which it is com- 
posed, when combustion and explosion is the result. 
All meteors, whether they be shooting-stars, 
aérolites, or bolides, belong to one common family, 
and are composed, for the most part, of similar 
substances. But an aérolite proper is a meteor 
which has accidentally approached within a few 
miles of the earth, where an explosion takes place, 
scattering the*fragments in various directions, some 
of which have been afterwards discovered. When 
these fragments have been found soon after their 
descent, they have generally felt warm, and some- 
times even hot to the hand. On subjecting these 
aérolites to analysis, they are always found to be 
composed either of a rocky substance or of iron 
ore; but the relative proportions of these elements 
in different specimens are very variable. Occa- 
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sionally they are formed principally of earthy or 
rocky substances, with little iron; at other times the 
iron-stone preponderates, making the aérolite simply 
a metallic mass; while in the majority of cases the 
metallic and stony ingredients are indiscriminately 
mingled together in about equal proportions. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, so 
little trustworthy evidence had been collected, that 
scarcely any person had a true conception of the 
origin of aérolites, and all accounts of their fall 
to the earth were treated as tales originating from 
ignorance and superstition. At the present time, 
most of these old accounts are believed to be 
generally authentic; at all events, nothing recorded 
in them is more improbable than in many modern 
falls, the accuracy of which have been proved 
beyond dispute. At the first announcement of the 
celebrated fall of stones at L’Aigle, Normandy, in 
1803, the subject afforded much amusement to the 
wits of Paris, and compassion was expressed by the 
newspapers, that a mayor of so important a place 
should be so credulous as to believe such absurd 
nonsense as that stones had fallen from the clouds, 
There was, however, one philosopher who published 
a tract, nine years previously, on a large metallic 
mass said to have fallen from the sky in Siberia, 
in which he announced his belief in the accuracy of 
the traditions held by the Tartars respecting it. 

It is to Chladni, therefore, to whom we owe the first 
reasonable hypothesis concerning aérolites, which, 
although it failed at first to make much impression 
on the minds of scientific men, drew eventually the 
attention of philosophers to the subject. In 1802, 
Edward Howard, F.R.s., read a paper before the 
Royal Society, giving an account of the analysis 
of an aérolite which fell near Benares in 1798. The 
result of his experiments appeared to give so satis- 
factory a conclusion as to the non-terrestrial origin 
of this specimen, that men of science generally gave 
in their adhesion to his opinion. When the memoir 
of Mr. Howard appeared in Paris, the French 
chemists were disposed at first to disagree with 
the opinions expressed by the English analyst, 
although his result showed that the meteoric sub- 
stances bore but little resemblance to any known 
minerals. A remark of M. de Laplace, however, 
convinced the French savans of the possibility of 
these stones not belonging to our globe. ‘It is 
possible,” he says, “‘ for stones to be thrown upon 
our earth by volcanoes in the moon. Do not 
reject, therefore, as impossible a fact which deserves 
to be carefully examined; gather together all the 
facts of this kind, endeavour to discover the truth, 
and if terrestrial physics cannot explain to us the 
origin, we shall be able to find it in celestial 
physics.” After the fall of stones at L’Aigle, M. 
Biot was appointed by the Institute of France to 
examine on the spot all the circumstances relating to 
that remarkable shower of stones. The specimens 
collected by M. Biot were placed for analysis in the 
hands of MM. Vauquelin and Thénard, who found 
that the substances contained in them were very 
similar to those found by Howard in the Benares 
stone. Alluding to these investigations, the cele- 


brated Cuvier, in a report on the progress of science 
in the tén years previous to 1809, states, ‘that 
the phenomenon of stones fallen from the atmo- 
sphere, known both in antiquity and during the 
middle ages, had only been established as truths in 
physical science, during that period, by the conjec- 
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tures of Chladni, the analyses of Howard, Vau- 
quelin, and Laugier, and the researches of Biot.” 
The numerous authenticated falls of aérolites since the 
date of Cuvier’s report, combined with the observed 
recurrence of extraordinary star-showers at regular 
periods of 33} years, have conclusively settled that 
these bodies exist and move in space, governed by 
the same laws as the planets of the solar system. 
The researches of Chladni, whose philosophic mind 
first saw the possibility of the existence of such a 
mass of minute ave wd bodies, have been thus 
proved to have been based more upon inductive 
facts than upon the conjectural reasoning ascribed 
to him by Cuvier. 

In Chladni’s tract on ‘‘ Masses of iron and stone 
reputed to have fallen from the air,”’ he has expressed 
an opinion that all the accounts hitherto received of 
the falls of aérolites were correct. He also compiled 
a catalogue of them, including all the large fire-balls, 
accounts of which had been given in the works of 
various authors. It was a part of the hypothesis of 
Chladni that minute cosmical bodies exist through- 
out the solar system, all moving with a great velocity, 


’ and in orbits of widely different eccentricities around 


the sun. He also considered that the vivid light and 
heat of combustion exhibited by these bodies when 
they are first brought into contact with the upper 
strata of the atmosphere are produced by a certain 
property of compressed air. Dr. Joule, of Man- 
chester, made a series of accurate experiments, from 
which he has concluded that the great velocity of 
meteors through the atmosphereis sufficient to produce 
a heat upon the surface of the meteoric body of such 
an intensity as to fuse, and probably also to volatilise 
the hardest substances. Not only do aérolites exhibit 
certain signs of having undergone the action of an 
intense heat, by the glazed surface or crust with 
which they are invariably covered, but the appear- 
ance of silent fire-balls, or bolides, and ordinary 
shooting-stars can also be explained by similar 
assumptions. 

Formerly, the records of a phenomenon of this 
nature were generally confined within a limited 
distance of the locality where it took place; but 
owing to a constant intercommunication between 
distant countries, this natural phenomenon at the 
moment of its occurrence is now reported at once to 
the scientific world by means of the daily press. 
Falls of aérolites are much more common than they 
were supposed to be in the early part of this century, 
asmay be gathered from the following statement of Mr. 
Alexander Herschel made in 1867. He remarks that 
“in England and France, with their dependencies 
alone, five aérolites in four weeks, about two years 
ago were reported in the newspapers to have 
fallen, and portions of the stones were forwarded to 
the national museums. Whereas in 1800 only three 
fragments of aérolites existed in the Museum of 
Mineralogy at Vienna, the same collection now 
contains more than 220 specimens of well-authen- 
ticated falls. The gallery of Mineralogy in the 
British Museum contains a somewhat greater num- 
ber.” In the annual reports of the committee on 
“Luminous Meteors,’ presented to the British 
Association, several newly observed aérolites fallen 
im various parts of the globe are always rgcorded. 
In their volume for 1866, now before us, eight 
decided cases of fallen stones are inserted. 

_ It will be interesting now to give a brief descrip- 
tion of a few of the most remarkable aérolites and 
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bolides, selected from a list containing many others of 
equal scientific and popular interest. Going back at 
first to the classic authors, we find that one of the most 
remarkable instances of an ancient fire-ball is that de- 
scribed by Plutarch, in his life of Lysander, as having 
fallen, in the year 465 B.c., at gos Potamos, in the 
Hellespont, at no great distance from the modern 
Gallipoli. This stone is also mentioned by the elder 
Pliny, who saw it about 500 years afterwards. The 
ancient record says that this aérolite was of a colossal 
size, that it was as large as a waggon, and that its 
colour showed that it had been under the action of 
fire. It is also stated that a large meteor was seen at 
the time it fell upon the earth. Diogenes of Apollonia 
refers to this fire-ball when he remarks that “stars 
that are invisible, and consequently have no name, 
move in space together with those that are visible. 
These invisible stars frequently fall to the earth and 
are extinguished, as the stony star which fell burning 
at Agos Potamos.” There are several recorded 
falls of aérolites, more or less authentic, scattered 
over the works of ancient writers, especially in the 
Chinese annals, which extend backwards to the year 
720 B.c., or 255 years before the fall of the aérolite 
at Zigos Potamos. It is now well understood that 
the ancient Chinese were great observers of celestial 
phenomena, and their astronomical observations have 
been found to be correct, especially their records of 
the dates of the appearances of comets, meteors, and 
the recurrence of eclipses. In the ‘Chun Tsew,” 
a historical work written by Confucius, there are 
notices of no less than thirty-six solar eclipses, the 
first of which was observed on the 22nd of February, 
720 3.c., and the last on the 22nd of July, 495 B.c. 
In another work, entitled ‘‘ Tung Keen Kang Muh,” 
in 101 volumes, there are numerous records of 
eclipses, comets, and falling stars, in the order they 
occurred from the year 481 B.c. to the epoch of the 
Christian era. 

An authentic fall of a remarkable meteoric stone 
took place on the 7th of November, 1492, at En- 
sisheim, in Alsace. While the Emperor Maximilian 1 
was engaged with his army in that part of the 
country in suppressing a rebellion, information was 
conveyed to him that an extraordinary fire-ball had 
recently descended from heaven. He immediately 
ordered a detailed account of the phenomenon to be 
drawn up for his inspection. He thus became so 
much interested in this aérolite that he caused it to 
be suspended by a chain in the cathedral of 
Ensisheim, with a suitable inscription attached in 
Latin, German, and French. Here it remained 
undisturbed for a pericd of three centuries, when, 
during the great French revolution, it was carried 
off to Colmar, and several pieces were broken from 
it. One of these fragments may still be seen in the 
museum of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, and a 
small one of about one pound in weight is deposited 
in the British Museum. The original weight of 
this extraordinary meteoric mass was 270 pounds, 
and it is the earliest authentic aérolite of which 
portions may be seen at the present time. Maxi- 
milian’s inscription has been rendered into English 
as follows :— 

‘*Jn fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
There happen’d here a great ado, 
For close without, before the town, 
The seventh of November’s moon, 
A stone was fall’n, and there it lay, 
With thunder, and in open day! 
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Two hundred and a half it weigh’d; 
Its colour iron, Then they made 
Procession, and ’twas hither borne; 
But much by force from it was torn.” 


An immense mass of iron-stone, found in Siberia, 
in 1776, by Dr. Pallas, a travelling naturalist, forms 
the subjeet of the well-known paper by Chladni, to 
which we have already alluded. ‘This curious 
meteoric mass was found on a mountain near the 
river Jenesei, and was composed of totally different 
substances from those of the neighbouring rocks. It 
seemed impossible for it to be a work of art, and it 
was unlike any iron-ore seen before or since. It 
was held in great veneration by the Tartars, among 
whom a popular tradition prevailed that it had fallen 
from the stars. In 1779, this block of iron-stone 
was removed to the town of Krasnojarsk, by the 
superintendent of the iron mines in that locality. It 
was of an irregular shape, and its weight 1,400 
pounds. Its texture was not solid, but cellular like 
a sponge, the cells containing small granular particles 
of a glassy nature, which were subsequently found 
to be simple mineral olivine. The analysis of the 
stone, by Howard, showed that it contained 17 per 
cent. of nickel. Klaproth and John found a less 
quantity of nickel, while Laugier’s experiments 
showed that the portion analysed by him, was com- 
posed chiefly of silica, magnesia, sulphur, and chro- 
mium. It would, therefore, appear that its compo- 
sition was not of a uniform character. Other masses 
of meteoric iron have been found in various parts of 
the globe: one in the jurisdiction of Santiago del 
Estero, about 500 miles north-west of Buenos Ayres, 
consisting of 90 per cent. of iron and 10 per 
cent. of nickel, specimens of which have been placed 
in the British Museum. Stones of the same metallic 
nature have also been found at the Cape of Good 
Hope, near Bahia in Brazil, and at Agram in Croatia. 
At Agram the meteoric body was actually seen to 
fall to the earth, and was considered for many years 
to be the only iron-stone which had visibly descended 
from the atmosphere. The sky was quite free from 
cloud when this iron mass was seen shooting along 
the heavens from west to east, making a hollow noise 
as it proceeded. At the explosion of the meteor, a 
very loud report was heard, accompanied by a great 
smoke, from which two masses of iron, welded 
together like a chain, were precipitated with great 
velocity to the ground. A fragment of this aérolite 
is also preserved in the British Museum. 

It is not always easy to discriminate between the 
true aérolite fire-ball and an ordinary bolide. . There 
is, however, a sensible difference in the phenomena 
after the explosion has taken place. For example, 
in addition to their brilliant and rapid transit across 
the heavens, aérolitic fire-balls generally burst with 
a loud report, and at the same time fragments of 
various sizes are cast down on the earth in the form 
of a shower of stones. Bolides, on the contrary, 
although occasionally bursting with a similar report, 
are of a much more silent character. They are of a 
much looser texture than aérolites, and are composed 
of substances evidently much more inflammable. As 
a bolide flits from one quarter of the sky to another, 
it burns with intense brilliancy in all varieties of 
colour, frequently illuminating the landscape in 
every direction ; but no stones of any magnitude are 
usually precipitated at the moment of extinction. 
During the great November star shower of 1866, 
several ordinary examples of the bolide class were 
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exhibited. Some bolides have been observed as large 
as the moon, making full allowances for the tempta- 
tion to exaggerate when viewing any unexpected 
celestial phenomenon. 

The great meteor which passed over a portion of 
England and France near midnight, on October 7, 
1868, was one of the most magnificent bolides of 
recent years. The light emitted from it was s0 bril- 
liant that it not only completely overpowered tho 
moon, but it also cast strong shadows on the ground, 
It was accompanied by a flaming tail of great length, 
and was observed over a large extent of country, 
accounts of its appearance having been received from 
Keynsham and Clifton, near Bristol, Oxford, various 
parts of London, Brighton, Ramsgate, Dover, Dun- 
kirk, Havre, Rouen, Paris, and other intermediate 
places. The meteor was seen as far as Dusseldorf, © 
in Rhenish Prussia. The different descriptions sen- 
sibly agree, except as to its direction, from which we 
may conclude that the whole of the south of Eng 
land and north of France was, for a few seconds, 
brilliantly illuminated at the same moment. Most 
of the accounts mention the quarter of the heavens 
towards which the meteor was travelling, but little 
can be gathered from them when some of the 
observers saw it going east, others west, a few south, 
while our neighbours, the French, remarked that it 
went north. We.are inclined to believe, however, 
that, as viewed from London, the meteor had a 
nearly horizontal motion inclined slightly towards. 
the south-eastern horizon, within a few degrees of 
which it disappeared. Little confidence can also be 
placed in the reputed observations of its fall to the 
ground. One of our correspondents states that he 
distinctly saw it descend in or near Nunhead Ceme- 
tery; another mentions Blackheath, while a third 
felt certain that it fell in Sussex. Several places in 
France have also been named as spots where the 
meteor was seen to fall. We have no doubt what- 
ever, that all these supposed falls are mere fancies 
in the minds of unpractised observers. It is very 
probable that in such a brilliant bolide the combus- 
tion of the composing matter was so perfect, that 
little was left at its extinction, excepting very small 
fragments, which might be precipitated to the earth 
unobserved. Unfortunately the meteor does not 
appear to have been seen by scientific observers, 
competent to fix its path in the heavens with respect 
to the stars. Its general appearance can, however, 
be gathered from the following remarks :— 

Foom Wimbledon the bolide was seen to consist 
of “a red ball, emitting bright sparks, and having a 
flaming tail of great length, illuminating the spot 
Where the observer stood with great brilliancy, much 
as a flash of lightning might do. The colour of the 
flame was bluish. The sky was perfectly clear at 
the time, and the moon was shining brightly; but 
the light of the meteor, which lasted several seconds, 
completely overpowered that of the moon. . 
The observer was standing with his face the other 
way when the sudden light made him turn round, 
and the latter part of the meteor’s flight was see 
through trees, but as distinctly as if a firework were 
behind the trees.’”” Another account states that in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard everything was as clear as 
day, the cathedral and houses at the north-west 
corner of Cannon Street standing out in bold relief 
against a brilliant sky, the lights in the gas-lamps 
being for the time invisible. An eye-witness at 
Rouen has described the meteor as ‘an incandescent 
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globe which, in bursting, split into two tongues of 
fire, and in this state fell into the Duke of Almazan’s 
pleasure-grounds.” Another in Paris saw the bolide 


“pass between the two stars Beta and Gamma Urs 


Minoris, gradually increasing in size till it reached 
the apparent diameter of the moon, when it exploded. 
The report of the detonation was not heard till 5 
minutes 28 seconds after the disappearance of the 
meteor. If this interval of time be correct, it would 


‘appear to have burst somewhere between Paris andthe 


English Channel, and at least sixty miles from the ob- 
server. At the moment of the explosion, the bolide 
looked like a brilliant electric light; it then changed 
suddenly to a bright red, then blue, afterwards yellow, 
and finally to a green colour before the extinction. The 
report of the explosion was undoubtedly heard by 
many other persons in the departments of Seine, 
Somme, Aisne, and Oise, but in all cases the bolide 
was at some distance. It has been asserted in a 
newspaper paragraph that it fell at La Varenne, 
close to the Vincennes Railway, and that it was found 
to measure a metreinlength. Belleville, near Paris, 
has been also mentioned as the spot where this 
meteor fell. Notwithstanding these reputed falls, 
we believe, as we have previously stated, that 
nothing reliable is known of the descent of any frag- 
mentary portions of this meteor. As a bolide, how- 
ever, the remembrance of its magnificence will not 
soon pass away. 





TRADES’ UNIONS AND ARBITRATION. 


Tux principle of ‘trades’ unions” is now on all 
hands recognised as legitimate and right. Combi- 
nation of workers into a self-protective corporation 
differs in nothing essential from commercial corpora- 
tions, merchants’ guilds, and professional institutions, 
which, whatever be their designation, are but unions 
under some other name, and exist as the working 
man’s trade society exists, for the sole purpose of 
upholding the interests of the members. Why should 
the workman be prevented from combining to protect 
his indisputable rights, and from making the best of 
the condition in which Providence has placed him, 
while others who are better able to stand alone are 
allowed to combine and unite as they think proper? 
It should be remembered, in connection with this 
pertinent question, that the trades’ union does not 
really owe its existence in the first instance to the 
working man—that it sprung originally from the 
oppression of the employers, who, by-reducing wages 
arbitrarily to suit their own interests, forced the 
workers to combine for their mutual protection. It 


was too long the habit among capitalists to regard. 


the price of labour as a variable quantity which they 
could determine and regulate at their will—and for 
generations they did so regulate it; and so long as 
they were allowed to do this unrestrainedly, they 
secured their own margin of profit in spite of the 
variations of a fluctuating market, simply by shifting 
the loss when prices were low upon the shoulders of 
the workman. Thus the union was a league for 
self-defence. It made no aggressive war, though it 
often made blunders of a serious kind in its struggles 
after its main objects—the fixation of the value of 
labour, the equalising of the condition of the labourer. 
It had but one weapon—the negative one of refusing 
to work when what it conceived to be the just 
demands of the labourer were withstood ; its sole 
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power was the power of “striking,” and to the strike 
it was consequently driven to resort whenever it was 
under the necessity of resisting oppression. 

There is no doubt but that such an organisation as 
the trades’ union at times presented was open to 
many objections. There was a kind of reckless, 
almost savage, absurdity upon the very face of it, 
inasmuch as it seemed to recognise the ultima ratio 
as a principle of conduct, and to rush at once to 
extremities without any regard to conciliating mea- 
sures. It was open to the objection of opposing free 
labour, and by reducing the standard of work to a 
common level, preventing the full use of the powers 
and opportunities of individual workers. Again, it 
was open to the charge of disregarding the rights of 
others; and, worse still, it had incurred merited 
reproach by tyranically interfering with non-unionists 
and outsiders, and by enforcing its authority by 
means as immoral and hateful as they were illegal. 
But these blots have been exceptional ; they are now 
of rarer recurrence, and will ultimately disappear 
with the progress of public opinion, and the exten- 
sion of the principle of arbitration. 

If we judge the unions in a frank spirit, we shall 
look at what they have done and are always doing 
among themselves and apart from their relations 
withemployers. To mention a few of their activities: 
By union they have established benefit societies 
without number, by which their members are re- 
lieved in time of sickness, pensioned when incapaci- 
tated for work, and decently buried when they die; 
and it ought not to be forgotten that in laying up 
funds for these purposes, they help not only them- 
selves but the classes above them, because if they 
were not thus provident, the costs which they defray 
would have to be defrayed by the payers of the 
parish rates. In the second place, the unionists have 
shown a marked regard for their own improvement ; 
a large proportion of the societies have opened read- 
ing rooms for their members; many have made pro- 
vision for the education of members’ children ; others 
have established libraries and institutes, while some 
support their own newspapers and literary organs. 
In the third place, the union is often a means, more 
or less direct, of moral reforms: it acts in diminution 
of intemperance and idleness, because those who 
take office under the union must be men of sober 
and staid character, and their example tells upon the 
rest. The bond between them is a species of disci- 

line, not remarkable for any great effect, perhaps, 
but yet noticeably productive of decency and a 
general orderliness of outward conduct. The unionist 
is often represented as fond of strikes—of recklessly 
asserting the power which combination gives him of 
compelling employers to his terms; but the fact is, 
he hates and dreads a strike as much and more than 
the employer does ; to him a strike is the sure fore- 
runner of loss and suffering, and experience shows 
that he is ready to make any reasonable sacrifice 
rather than resort to it. On the other hand, it may 
happen that the strike to which the workman is 
driven shall ultimately benefit the employer against 
whom it succeeds even more than it shall the work- 
man ; certainly it will do so if its effect is to prevent 
a permanent decline in the price of home products 
and manufactures, seeing that such decline would 
tell grievously on the master’s profits. 

There are certain trades in which strikes never 
occur, and which never come before the public with 
their differences, if differences they have—the reason 
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being that the workers in these trades have obtained, 
what unionists everywhere seek, a fixed scale of prices 
which neither man nor master has power to alter. 
Such a trade is the printer’s, in which a strike has 
not been heard of for at least a generation past: the 
printer works by a scale, which was finally agreed 
on more than twenty years ago, and, in case of mis- 
understanding, disputes are arbitrated by a com- 
mittee formed of three masters and three men, with 
a neutral chairman having a casting vote. Here 
are at once the elements of fairness and a provision 
for permanence. For a system of arbitration as like 
this as may be, which should secure permanent 
fixity of wage and a fair adjudication on disputed 
questions, the trade societies have been striving 
almost from the date of their first formation. Crafty 
and unscrupulous employers have withstood their 
endeavours in this direction, because a fixed wage is 
the very thing they do not waat, it being to their 
interest to hire cheap labour that they may compete 
at greater advantage with honourable employers 
who pay a fair wage. If the worker could avail 
himself of legalised arbitration in which he could 
confide, it is nonsense to suppose he would not have 
recourse to that, in case of a trade dispute, in pre- 
ference to a strike. In numerous instances, as is 
well known, the men have offered arbitration, which 
the masters have refused. The engineers did so in 
1851; the Preston weavers did so in 1853; the West 
Yorkshire miners in 1858, etc., etc. In fact, the un- 
written rule seems to be that the united societies 
require arbitration to be resorted to whenever it can 
be made available, while in some of them the law is 
that men refusing to arbitrate ‘“‘put themselves be- 
yond the pale of the association.” Among the in- 
stances in which the attempt to establish conciliation 
courts for arbitration was successful, was one at 
Macclesfield, between the silk-weavers and their 
employers in 1848. This instance is worthy of 
special note from the instruction it conveys: so long 
as the court existed, the men and masters worked 
together harmoniously; but at the end of four years 
the board -was broken up by the refusal of one of the 
masters to abide by the arbitrator’s award. A more 
satisfactory instance is afforded by the Amalgamated 
Carpenters and Joiners, who in twenty towns through- 
out the country have come to agreements with em- 
ployers to refer all questions to arbitration, and, in 
consequence, have practically abolished strikes in 
all those places. 

But it is in Nottingham especially that the system 
of arbitration -has been carried out to the fullest 
extent, and has proved itself beyond question the 
most effectual means of doing justice and maintaining 
concord between master and worker. The Board of 
Arbitration and Conciliation of the Nottingham 
Hosiery and Glove Trade was established in 1860, 
and consisted of equal numbers of masters and work- 
men. Its president and principal promoter was Mr. 
Mundella, the present member of Parliament for 
Sheffield. In July, 1868, at a meeting of the Social 
Science Association, he gave an account of the origin 
of the board, from which the following is an extract : 
—‘‘In the hosiery trade we were in a state of chronic 
war; one branch would strike, and then the other 
nine or ten would support the one on strike. . . . 
In the midst of a strike which lasted three months, 
it was proposed to lock out the branches until all 
were willing to come in. Some of us objected ; I did, 
and two or three others did, and we said, ‘Let us 
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try to adopt some better plan to settle the question 
once for all.’ We went to the raen; we humbled 
ourselves, as some said. . . . We said to the 
men, ‘We want to talk to you, and see if we can’t 
devise some better plan. You are spending a shilling 
or eighteenpence a week to fight us: let us try to 
fix what prices should be.’ I had some crude ideas, 
derived from the Conseils des Prudhommes, in France; 
we put them into practice, and, although it has taken 
some years to get things to work smoothly, we have 
succeeded. For eight years we have not had a single 
strike; and never in the history of our town and 
trade was there such a cordial and good understand- 
ing between masters and workmen as there is now.” 

“For eight years we have not had a single 
strike !’’ and that in a town more notorious than an 
other in the kingdom for furious struggles between 
labour and capital. Such is the result in the very 
first instance in which it has been fairly tried among 
factory hands, of fixing the prices of labour by 
mutual deliberation and arbitration! The board 
meets regularly, and instead of objecting to unionists, 
they receive delegates from the trades’ unions to 
represent the workmen—“ they are the only organs 
we can appeal to,” says Mr. Mundella, ‘and it is 
the union which binds the men to the decisions of 
the board.” 

It was to be expected that a scheme of conciliation 
which had succeeded so satisfactorily in Nottingham 
should be adopted in other manufacturing towns. 
In Nottingham the lacemakers have followed the 
example of ‘the hosiers, and as a result the disputes 
and ill-will of years have vanished, ‘‘ and all is peace 
for the first time within the memory of man.” In 
Derby the hosiers have done the same; in Bradford 
two boards have been established; Leicester and 


Warwick have each one; the potteries are following 
in the same track—while the conciliation system, 
under modifications adapted to special localities, is 


gaining ground in all directions. Among the latest 
announcements to this effect is that of the establish- 
ment of a court of arbitration for the trades of 
Manchester and Salford (April, 1869). Now where- 
ever these boards have been brought into action it 
has been found advantageous not merely not to 
ignore the trades’ unions, but to court their com- 
plicity and co-operation; for although non-unionists 
are equally considered and consulted, it is the unions 
that, by their widespread and compact organisation, 
can secure the concurrence of the majority of the 
working classes. But in order that boards of arbi- 
tration should have stability and permanence, it 1s 
essential above all things that the trade societies, 
which virtually control their efficiency, should have 
the sanction of the law. The disability under which 
they at present labour, through the lack of such 
sanction, cuts two ways; if, on the one hand, it pre- 
vents them from obtaining legal redress when they 
are robbed and otherwise wronged—on the other 
hand it enables them, should they be so disposed, to 
play fast and loose with their employers, by violating 
or rejecting the terms to which by their representa- 
tives they have agreed. Without entering into 
details, however, and going over again the much- 
vexed questions with which the public has been 80 
often wearied, we content ourselves with expressing 
a hope that the legal recognition of trade societies 18 
not far distant. When the unionist has obtained 
that boon we shall look with confidence for more 
amicable relations between labour and capital. 





